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_ The Return to Religion: 
| Fact or Fiction? 


* 


_ Mr. Braurr: As the title of our discussion at the Rounp Taste today 
| suggests, we are concerned with what seems to be a very real awaken- 
ing of religious activity and interest throughout our country. 
Mead, suppose we come directly to grips with the question raised by 
our topic. What is the evidence that there is a return to religion on the 
part of our fellow-Americans? 


' Mr. Mean: I think that there is a great deal of evidence that there 
is a return to religion and that it is genuine. The more obvious bits of 
evidence would be that church membership is showing a great and 
Steady increase all over the country. There are new church buildings 
going up. The Sunday schools are crowded all over the land. There 
are more theological students, that is, proportionately, than ever before. 
The publication of books and articles of religious concern is plentiful; 
religion has become a box-office attraction in the movies, and, of COMESC; 
we are all familiar with radio and TV religious programs. 


_ Mr. Braver: Eby, what do you think with regard to this evidence? 


~ Mr. Esy: I think we might as well join the issue. I am not particu- 
larly excited about what I call a statistical indication that religion is on 
the increase. I could quote all kinds of statistics to indicate that crime 
is on the increase, that corruption is on the increase, that alcoholism is 
on the increase, that visits to psychiatrists are on the increase, and that, 
with the federal government, there is an increase in military appropri- 
ations and a decline in appropriations for overseas aid. I would like to 
know something about the fruits as well as the statistics. 


- Mr. Brauer: It is obvious that there is evidence of religious revival. 
The question as to what this means, of course, is quite another thing. 
However, I think we may well address ourselves to the problem, 
granted that this evidence is present: What is there peculiar about our 
own historic moment that gives rise to such a phenomenon as a return 


to religion? 
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Mr. Meap: I think many things might be mentioned. First, the ques- 
tion itself is obviously ambiguous, and I am not sure that we know 
exactly what we mean by “return to religion” or “revival of religion.” 
I take it that, to be sure, we could quote all these statistics; but stilll 
Eby would. say, “Yes, but—.” This can mean all sorts of things. ; 


Mr. Ezsy: My “Yes, but—” is the “Yes, but—” of the sectarian; the 
“Yes, but—” of the man who believes that these manifestations should 
be intentioned with the present institutional manifestations. It is the 
“Yes, but—” of the person who asks, “Well, now, what are the fruits?” 
I mean, I do not go along with the respectability school; anybody can 
take on a club concept. 


Mr. Mean: Yes, Eby, but it seems to me that you are inclined to use, 
as your sole criterion, the social fruits of religion; and, personally, I, 
would be more inclined to use what I would call a historical criterion 
of the genuineness of this revival of religion. I mean by this that I 
would ask the question: Is this present return to religion, as we call it, 
consistent with the tradition of the American people? Is there some+ 
thing genuine in the hearts and minds of the American people that is 
being expressed in spite of all the superficiality? 


Mr. Ezy: If I were pushing this much harder, I would say that it is 
inconsistent with what is best in America. I think America and our 
democratic tradition are, in a sense, left-wing partisanism—it is pro- 
test; it is sectarianism. I mean, if I can go back to Amos, who, I think, 
reminded the Israelites that God had something to do with other than' 
Israelites, didn’t he? 


Mr. Braver: Isn’t it a fact, however, Eby, that revivals have been 
part and parcel of American Christianity, certainly since the eighteenth 
century, when Jonathan Edwards started a revival? And even at that 
time people questioned the validity, the significance, and the genuine- 
ness of these revivals. As you well know, Edwards was engaged a 
controversy with Chauncy in Boston; and at any point you look in 
American history (let us say the frontier revivals of 1800), the same 
question was raised: Is this genuine, or is this merely a great mass 
Sener that really has no deep consequences, either personal or 
socia 


Mr. Esy: I can answer this in a sentence. I am unapologetically a 
Brethren, and, before the Brethren were corrupted by the frontier, we 
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believed it was to be the manifestation of the life, not the noisiness of 
the testimony. 
| 


Mr. Mean: Yes, Eby, but I think that, in a sense, we agree on this. 
What I was thinking of suggesting was that our whole Jewish-Chris- 
tian tradition has, at its center, the teaching that man is not God and 
that God has His own purposes in history. Hence, our basic fear as 
religious is the idolatry, really, the fear of playing God, which is very 
consistent with our whole tradition. Hence, in America, it seems to 
me, always that, the more successful, the more popular religion and 
religious movements become, somehow we tend to feel more guilty 
lest we be using religion for purposes. 


Mr. Esy: Now you cheer me up. You are telling me that you can 
take advantage of this situation. In other words, you are saying what 
Alan Paton says: Let us square the act with the conscience in regard 
to race. Is that what you say? 


Mr. Mean: Yes, with the qualification I suggested before that I am 
not quite willing to make the fruits in social action the sole or only 
criterion involved. 


Mr. Esy: Oh, neither am I. 


Mr. Braver: Well, now, apparently you are looking for other fruits 
in addition to the social phenomenon. We might even discuss this 
whole problem, however, of what, if any, social fruits there are evident 
in this return to religion; or, if not immediately evident, what, if any, 
would appear to be on the horizon. I take it that this return to religion, 
if we might call it that, is not completely unconnected with certain 
social consequences; for example, the renewed interest in the disinte- 
grating urban situation. The Protestant churches have only recently 
become concerned with this problem to any great extent. Not too many 
years ago a group of students went down into East Harlem (New 
York) and started ministering to the down-and-out people of our ur- 
ban communities. A West Side Christian parish was started here in 
Chicago. This is catching on. 

Mr. Esy: Sure it is catching on; but, opposite to that, remember the 
majority still go to Winnetka or Wilmette. For every little isolated ex- 
ample of Harlem you can put on, I can give you a hundred illustra- 
tions of Protestantism that goes to the suburbs and takes God along. 


Mr. Braver: Are we saying, then, that this return to religion is 
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merely a flight to the suburbs on the part of the Christianity, that this 
is the only place that the Christian faith is making an impact upon the 
country? Or are we saying that, granted its major thrust at the present 
moment is in this direction, there is also evidence that it is taking roo 
in other parts of the country and in other sections of the population? 


Mr. Esy: Now, let me ask you one: You tell me that the world 
trend among the American workers is back to religion. Oh, sure, prob- 
ably the sectarian groups down in the South; the Pentecostals and th 
Baptists go because they still raid. 


Mr. Braver: Is this the question—that the old raiding is occurring? 
I would take it that it is a little more than raiding. It is keeping up 
with the population growth—in fact, it is surpassing it a little bit, 
which would indicate that there must be new people brought in 
Granted that the great proportion of the growth is among those peopl 
who had some connections with the church at one point or another, 
nevertheless, even this is an accomplishment when you take people, let 
us say, who had no connection whatsoever with the churches or syna- 
gogues and suddenly bring them back into a relationship with th 
churches and synagogues. So, I do not think it is simply a question of 
one group raiding another, though this cannot be denied. 


Mr. Esy: What about the class manifestation? Do you think th 
French worker is going back to the church and the worker-priest? Do’ 
you think the British worker is going back to Billy Graham? Do yow 
think the American worker is going back to Presbyterianism? I would 
have been much happier if President Eisenhower had gone back to ode 
River Brethren. 


Mr. Mean: I do not think, Eby, that oetene the American worker. 
is going back to Presbyterianism, nor is even the Methodist and the’ 
Baptist; but don’t the figures also show that groups like the Jehovah’s' 
Witnesses and the Churches of God and several others are growing 
tremendously? Their figures over the past few years would indica 
growths of 400 and 500 per cent. 


Mk. Esy: That is right. 


Mr. Mean: And so I think this indicates we are really talking abou 
two things. You question the genuineness of the religious revival and| 
the manifestations therefor. It seems to me that it may appear in one 
form among the poorer people in certain sections of the country and in! 


t) 
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| 
| 
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quite another form in suburban America; but both may be trying to 


express the same genuine religious sentiments—awkwardly, perhaps, 


and with insufficient means—but, nevertheless, the genuineness of the 
religion is there. | 


~ Mr. Braver: What criteria would you employ, Eby, with regard to 
the question of the genuineness of religious revival ? 


Mr. Esy: Well, I would have to go back to my own sectarian back- 
ground. I am interested, first, in the fact that this genuineness is ex- 
pressed in the positions that one takes both, in a sense, personally and 
socially. In other words, I believe that in the manifestations thereof, 
and I do not want to take the time to illustrate. I could illustrate it, 
though, very simply and very controversially in the Brethren tradition. 
I happen to do some weddings once in a while, and I believe that mar- 
riage is a sacrament, and I think there is a difference between the atti- 


tude one takes toward the sacramental and the contractual. And then 


T look out on certain industries in the American social scene or on the 
attitude toward war and many other things that I could indicate in a 
social sense. To put it in a sentence, I happen to believe that the man 


| who is religious is called out and stands out. 


~ Mr. Brauer: Do you feel, Eby, that certain past periods in Ameri- 
can history have given more evidence of the relation between faith and 
society or the social consequences’ of the Christian faith—let us say, 
other periods of revivals? . Aero 


Mr. Esy: I pass. I have an expert across the table. 
Mr. Braver: Mead, do you want to say something to that? 


Mr. Mean: I believe that John Humphrey Noyes worked out a very 
interesting thesis in this regard. Noyes, writing in the 1870’s, suggested 
that, as he surveyed American history, he knew, apparently, revivals 
alternated with periods of great social interest and concern. He would 
suggest, for instance, ‘the great religious revivals from 1800 to 1820. 
And then there was a period when Owenite socialism, as it was called, 
swept the country. Then came the great Finney revivals. Then came 
the period of the Fourieristic socialism, as he called it; and then the 


revivals of 1857. and 1858. And his suggestion was: that the revivals 


placed primary stress upon the regeneration of the individual (the ‘so- 
cialists, as he called them, on the regeneration “of society) 3 and he 
thought that the American mind was incapable of entertaining both 
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at once; and, hence, there was always an oscillation between the two.) 


Mr. Esy: But what pain you give me. Are you telling me that they 
church cannot keep up with the Supreme Court? Somehow or another, |p 
I would like to have the church lead the Supreme Court on, say, the} 
race issue. I.am getting tired of arguing anthropological-sociological} 
arguments for what I understand to be Christian brotherhood. And of; 
course I think the evidence is that the church will catch up with thet 
labor movement and the Supreme Court; but somehow or another, as} 


a good, rip-snorting Brethren, I would like to lead a while. 


Mr. Mean: Yes, Eby, that is true. Yet I always try to place this in aif 
historical context and see the immediate situation in terms of its his4 
tory; why, for example, in America does the Supreme Court, perhaps’ 
belatedly, come to such-and-such a decision. I cannot help but think} 
that the churches’ work is not done exclusively in the immediate situ-} 
ation but in the long periods of preparation, so that, when the decision} 
is made, the churches have at least contributed to the acceptance by| 


preparation of the people. 


Mr. Ezy: But do you prepare people by telling them that if they, 
just think positively all will come out well? That is not, again, the way/ 
I learned. I think you can prepare them only by telling them that even} 
in the ends of justice there is struggle. Didn’t Jesus say something] 
about taking up the cross? If I take up the cross of tolerance, I am 
going to have to bear the social consequences. 


Mr. Brauer: I think, Eby, nobody would disagree with you that if 
the return to religion today is to be seen exclusively in the terms of 
the so-called positive thinking (namely, you can manipulate yourself 
into believing most anything you want to, or manipulate yourself into 
believing that you can do most anything you want to), then, to be 
sure, this certainly is not enough; in fact, in some sense, it is a basic 
perversion of the Christian faith. But I think this return to religion 
has more facets to it than simply the positive-thinking approach; there 
is a deep and renewed interest in social justice, which is being taught 
in theological schools all over the country. 

I think men, such as Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, for ex- 
ample, who have trained a whole generation of students to be con- 
cerned with the relationship of their faith to all these other social and 
economic and political questions, are not now dipping into a new pe- 
riod depression but, in some sense, are just starting to have their weight 
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| felt in the churches. This may take some time yet, but I think we 
should not cross this off as if it has not happened or as if it is not 

_ happening. 

_. Mk. Esy: Well, now, I would not dare prod a dean, but some of the 

_ evidence I get is that there is a decline in interest in social questions in 

seminaries and that theology, in a sense that it moves into the abstrac- 

tions, becomes an escape. I am glad to be reassured. 


Mr. Braver: I think we might put it this way: To be sure, theology 
is moving back into the early theology rather than being concerned 
simply with social justice on the grounds that it is good to know the 
rootage out of which one speaks when he speaks on the question of 
social justice. You just gave evidence that you are speaking out of your 
Brethren background. 


Mk. Esy: All right. 


Mr. Brauer: At this point I just want to say that, when we discuss 
the whole problem of the return to religion, these are facets that we 
should not leave out. I would like to add one other thing, one along 
the same lines that Mead was arguing. There is something to be said 
for the fact that, wherever return to religion or revival in religion has 
occurred in American history, it has occurred in more or less this 
rhythm. First of all, the hoop-la, the externals, the impact, and then 
a sort of reassessment and a bringing to bear. To be explicit, look at 
the early nineteenth century. First, there were the terrific revivals all 
over the frontier and throughout the rapidly growing Midwest. These 
were followed by a tremendous period of social concern—the anti- 
slavery movement, the various humanitarian reform movements—and 
this grew directly out of the revivalism. When we first encountered the 
revivalism, these facets were not to be found. They tend to be purely 


personal and moral. 
Mr. Esy: You are telling me to be patient? 


Mr. Brauer: In some sense, yes. 

Mr. Esy: Okay; then I will throw it back into your lap. I cannot be 
patient in an era of the hydrogen bomb. Patience is fine, but, when you 
face generic death, how patient are you to be? 


Mr. Braver: Certainly if you put it simply on that basis, we should 
say.that a great moral effort ought to be sufficient to deal with the 
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question, seeing we are faced with ultimate destruction. The trouble is 
that people (labor unionists, politicians, and churchmen alike) have 
learned to live with the atom bomb by not really facing it. 


Mr. Esy: This is what I say is the basic problem; the thing that in- 
térests me at this point is that, certainly, people are concerned with 
budgets and: marriage and kids—that is what the daily concern is. But 
if religion played its prophetic role, we would understand the signifi: | 
cance of the era. I want to go home; we are going to have pork for: 
lunch, and I am surely interested in this. But if this great religious. re- 


vival that we are talking about is going on, why is there so little con- 
cern about it? 


Mr. Mean: I think there is a great concern, Eby; and I would like 
to emphasize, again, that the religious training of the American people, 
by and large, has not been too good in their churches. This I would | 
grant, Hence, when they feel certain deep. yearnings, essentially reli- 
gious, they may be very inept in expressing themselves. America being 
what it is, the hoop-la ‘elements of a revival, for instance, of ‘religion 
may be much more in, evidence; for example, one not only may cite 
the figures showing increased church membership and more of church 
buildings, but, in my. own field, I am impressed that a large number of 
historians are turning more and more to what essentially are explora- 
tions of their religious tradition, whereas, a generation ago, this was 
almost unknown in departments of history. I see it, on the other hand, 
among our students, who always reflect the grass. roots of America in 
that they come to us right out of a home situation (and they speak 
somewhat naively out of what they come), that there has been almost 
a complete change. Fifteen years ago the students, by and large, had 
very little religious concern. Now practically all of the students are 
really asking basically religious and theological questions, though many 
times they are not aware of it. What they want to’know from the his- 
torian, for example, over and over again, is: What meaning does this 


all make to you? And essentially they ask: What is your theology: or 
your philosophy of history? 


Mr. Expy: Yes. Now, in other, moran you are. telling us: Become: so 


respectable that the historians will take it up. Now, were the prophets 
respectable? | 


Ma, Braver: I think it is a litle. bit different a that, Eby: 0% yaa 
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Mr. Ezy: Go on. You can convert me. 


Mr. Braver: Let us put it this way: Referring back to the statement 
that Mead made at the beginning of the program concerning the fact 
_ that Americans somehow seem to feel guilt concerning everything’ that 
they possess, their position in’ world leadership, the power that they 
have, and all these things that have descended on them literally within 
the last twenty years. Now in this situation of a feeling of some kind 

of guilt about where they are and what they have, I think that ae 
are in a great search,. looking around. 


~ Mr. Esy: You are saying that if there is a conscience there then you 
can build something. . 


_.Mr. Braver: I think, in one respect, yes. This return to religion i is, 
in at least a negative sense, an expression of this conscience on the part 
of the American people. Now you might not like the way it is going. 
You might feel that it is inadequate and that it ought to be pushed 
further or structured in a different way. But the fact remains that 
when you look at our historic moment, and where the nation is,-and 
you see this reflection in. terms of religious revival, then you raise the 
question: What is at work here? What is this seething ferment that is 
taking place? In.this sense, I think, the so-called return to religion or 
| religious revival indicates something about the American people and 
‘their feeling about it. 


Mr. Epy: Almost thou persuadest me. But my bir Re today are 
Yocational-minded, and they are very careful that they do not say any- 
| thing they should not because somebody might hear them—the Great 
| White Father, or somebody. And. if they say something that say 
should not, they won’t get a job. 

i Now, if your fruits in the conscience will get them to speak out.... 


| -Mr. Braver: I think that is the next step. In other words, I think 
|you have to “button on,” so'to speak, where we are now, and to take 
iit from there, to.see that this so-called return to religion, this expression 
Hof the insecurity or guilt of the American: people, is turned in the di- 
rection that it ought to be turned. How this is to be done is a tremen- 
idous problem. I think that what we ought to be doing right now, for 
example, in theological. schools is recognizing the inadequacy of the 
present understanding of the return to religion, taking it for a given 
fact, and then trying: to work’ with it and carry it beyond:itself. 


] 
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Mr. Esy: Could I ask my colleague a question? Which was cause 
and effect, socialism or revivalism, in this? 


Mr. Mean: I do not know what Noyes, whom I was quoting, would ; 
have said on that. My own opinion would be that they represent ex- 
pressions of deep human desires always with the tendency for one to 
dominate the other in overt expressions of them—social interest at one 
time; personal regeneration at another. | 


Mr. Braver: Probably with regard to the antislavery crusade, at |) 
least, we could say that here our revivalism definitely carried the day 
in a man like Theodore Dwight Weld, who became the great revival- 
ist, who swept all over the Midwest and got the petitions which were § 
sent to John Quincy Adams and which were read in Congress against’ 
slavery. This definitely came out of the revivalistic movement itself, 


but in its later phases. 


Mr. Esy: Then we should have studied 4im more and John Brown # 
less? | 


Mr. Brauer: Yes, there is a lot to that. There is a sense in which youlj} 
could revise the whole history of the development of the antislaveryi§ 
movement, as Barnes tried to do it in the antislavery impulse. 


Mr. Esy: Well, if I were picking a text, I would say almost thou} 
persuadest me, but not quite. 


Mr. Mean: I think there is another way of putting this, or perhaps} 
something should be added. Going back to some of our original statis-j 
tics, it is well known that church membership is on the increase, pro-ff 
portionately, today. It should also be known that church membership#f 
from the beginning of the United States has always increased faster} 
than population and that, for instance, at the close of the Revolution it} 
is estimated that probably the church membership in the country wasi 
only between 5 and 10 per cent; now it is between 60 and 65 per cent.j 
But in the early part of the nineteenth century every time they referred} 
to church membership, they always referred to a constituency, the) 
church and the congregation; in other words, a large number of peoplej{ 
who were not definitely church members, because of the somewhat} 
rigid requirements, belonged to the congregation and attended church i 
Always during a religious revival in America—and I think this may, 
be particularly true of the present one—the churches take into mem, 


bership those who used to be known as the people of the congregation; 


i] 
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there may be some lowering of standards when they do this, but this 
indicates that the church has always instructed many more people than 
are actually in membership. 


Mr. Esy: Yes, in the labor movement we call them “free riders”; 
and I have not too much faith in building the kingdom with free 
riders. You see, I am old-fashioned enough to believe that the minister 
is judged not by those who can attend without offense but by those 
who stay home because the ministry is too strong. And you are making 
it easy. In fact, everybody can belong if there are no bars, can’t they? 


Mr. Braver: Well, I think there would be no denying that, if the 
church is to perform the task that the church ought to perform, it 
does have to have requirements for membership where membership 
means something. 


Mr. Esy: You mean I cannot join by shaking the minister’s hand? 


Mr. Braver: I would certainly say not. I trust that it would be a 
little more difficult to understand one’s commitment to the Christian 
faith than it would be to join a local club of some sort or other, to the 
extent that the return to religion means simply lowering all the bars, 
watering down the faith, and letting it pass out into nothingness. With 
this we would disagree. Here the return to religion, of course, would 
become a farce. If, on the other hand, this is used in order to drive 
home the meaning of religion (both Jewish and Christian, and its re- 
lationship to the total communal life), then I think this might become 
what it ought to be. 

Gentlemen, I think the following things might be said in conclusion. 
Rather than the title being, “A Return to Religion: Fact or Fiction?” 
we might say, “The Return to Religion: Fact and Fiction.” It appears 
to possess something of the reality of a genuine concern on the part of 
the American people. It also appears, at many points, to be distortion 
of the deepest insights of religion. And at least it has done this much: 
It has produced a mentality in the American people that has shifted 
from open hostility toward religion in many quarters to an openness 
toward religion. 

Now, if one could take hold of this, in order that the real insights 
and depths of faith might come through, then I think we would all be 
agreed that the return to religion would be the kind of a fact we all 


want it to be. 
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ISAIAH le 10-20 


10 Hear the ord of the Lorn, 
you rulers of Sodom! 
’ Give ear to the teaching of our God, 
you people of Gomor’rah! 
+1 “What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices? 
says the Lorp; — 
I have had enough of burnt offerings of rams ae 
and the fat of fed beasts; . | 
‘I do not delight in the blood of bulls, 3 
28 LOLOF lambs, or of he-goats. 


_ 12“When you come to appear before oe 
who requires of you 
this trampling of my courts? 
18 Bring no more vain offerings; a 
. incense is an abomination to me. a 
New moon and sabbath and the calling of ssembliees 
T cannot endure iniquity and solemn assembly. 
14’'Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hates; 
they have become a burden to me. 
I am weary of bearing them. 
15 When you spread forth your hands, 
I will hide my eyes from you; ‘a 
even though you make many prayers, . a 
I will not listen; 
your hands are full of blood: 
16 Wash yourselves; make yourselves clean; 
remove the evil of your doings 
from before my eyes; 
cease to do evil, 
learn to do good; 
-seek justice, Ls 
correct oppression; 


17 


'* Reprinted from the Revised Stdndard Version (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
1952). ¢ oc. ae 
12 i a an 
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defend the fatherless, 
plead for the widow. 


78 “Come now, let us reason together, 
says the Lorn: 
though your sins are like scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; 
though they are red like crimson, 
they shall become like wool. 
19 Tf you are willing and obedient, 
you shall eat the good of the land; 
20 But if you refuse and rebel, 
you shall be devoured by the sword; 
for the mouth of the Lorp has spoken.” 


MATTHEW, CHAPTERS 5 AND 6 


~ Seeing the crowds, he went up on the mountain, and when he sat down 
his disciples came to him. ? And he opened his mouth and taught them, 
saying: 

3 “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

- 4“Blessed are those who mourn, for they shall be comforted. 
- 5 “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. ; 

6 “Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they 
shall be satisfied. 

7 “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

8 “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

9 “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called sons of God. 

10 “Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

11 “Blessed are you when men revile you and persecute you and utter 
all kinds of evil against you falsely on my account. }* Rejoice and be glad, 
for your reward is great in heaven, for so men persecuted the prophets 
who were before you. ' es ; 

* 13 “You are the salt of the earth; but if salt has lost its taste, how shall its 
saltness be restored? It is no longer good for anything except to be thrown 
out and trodden under foot by men. 

14 “You are the light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot be hid. 
15 Nor do men light a lamp and put it under a bushel, but on a stand, and 
it gives light to all in the house. 1° Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and give glory to your Father who is in 


heaven. 
- 17“Think not that I have come to abolish the law and the prophets; I 
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have come not to abolish them but to fulfil them. 1% For truly, I say to 
you, till heaven and earth pass away, not an iota, not a dot, will pass from 
the law until all is accomplished. 19 Whoever then relaxes one of the least 
of these commandments and teaches men so, shall be called least in the 
kingdom of heaven; but he who does them and teaches them shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven. ?° For I tell you, unless your righteousness 
exceeds that of the scribes and Pharisees, you will never enter the kingdom 
of heaven. 

21 “You have heard that it was said to the men of old, ‘You shall not kill; | 
and whoever kills shall be liable to judgment.’ 2? But I say to you that é 
every one who is angry with his brother shall be liable to judgment; who- 
ever insults his brother shall be liable to the council, and whoever says, 
‘You fool!’ shall be liable to the hell of fire. 23 So if you are offering your 
gift at the altar, and there remember that your brother has something | 
against you, 74 leave your gift there before the altar and go; first be recon- | 
ciled to your brother, and then come and offer your gift. 2° Make friends 4 
quickly with your accuser, while you are going with him to court, lest your | 
accuser hand you over to the judge, and the judge to the guard, and you 
be put in prison; °¢ truly, I say to you, you will never get out till you have 4 
paid the last penny. q 

27 “You have heard that it was said, “You shall not commit adultery.’ 
28 But I say to you that every one who looks at a woman lustfully has al- } 
ready committed adultery with her in his heart. ?° If your right eye causes } 
you to sin, pluck it out and throw it away; it is better that you lose one 4 
of your members than that your whole body be thrown into hell. 3° And j 
if your right hand causes you to sin, cut it off and throw it away; it is | 
better that you lose one of your members than that your whole body go | 
into hell. 

31 “It was also said, “Whoever divorces his wife, let him give her a 
certificate of divorce.’ 8% But I say to you that every one who divorces his 4 
wife, except on the ground of unchastity, makes her an adulteress; and 
whoever marries a divorced woman commits adultery. 

33 “Again you have heard that it was said to the men of old, ‘You shall | 
not swear falsely, but shall perform to the Lord what you have sworn.’ | 
4 But I say to you, Do not swear at all, either by heaven, for it is the | 
throne of God, *° or by the earth, for it is his footstool, or by Jerusalem, 
for it is the city of the great King. ® And do not swear by your head, for | 
you cannot make one hair white or black. *” Let what you say be simply | 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’; anything more than this comes from evil. | 

38 “You have heard that it was said, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth.’ 3° But I say to you, Do not resist one who is evil. But if any one | 
strikes you on the right cheek, turn to him the other also; 4° and if any | 
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one would sue you and take your coat, let him have your cloak as well; 
#1 and if any one forces you to go one mile, go with him two miles. 42 Give 
to him who begs from you, and do not refuse him who would borrow 
from you. 

43 “You have heard that it was said, ‘You shall love your neighbor and 
hate your enemy.’ ** But I say to you, Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, *°so that you may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven; for he makes his sun rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the just and on the unjust. 46 For if you love those who love 
you, what reward have you? Do not even the tax collectors do the same? 
*7 And if you salute only your brethren, what more are you doing than 
others? Do not even the Gentiles do the same? #8 You, therefore, must be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. 


“Beware of practicing your piety before men in order to be seen by 
them; for then you will have no reward from your Father who is in heaven. 

2“Thus, when you give alms, sound no trumpet before you, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may be praised 
by men. Truly, I say to you, they have their reward. ? But when you give 
alms, do not let your left hand know what your right hand is doing, * so 
that your alms may be in secret; and your Father who sees in secret will 
reward you. 

5 “And when you pray, you must not be like the hypocrites; for they 
love to stand and pray in the synagogues and at the street corners, that 
they may be seen by men. Truly, I say to you, they have their reward. 
® But when you pray, go into your room and shut the door and pray to 
your Father who is in secret; and your Father who sees in secret will 
reward you. 

7 “And in praying do not heap up empty phrases as the Gentiles do; for 
they think that they will be heard for their many words. * Do not be like 
them, for your Father knows what you need before you ask him. ° Pray 
then like this: 

Our Father who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
10 Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
On earth as it is in heaven. 
11 Give us this day our daily bread; 
12 And forgive us our debts, 
As we also have forgiven our debtors; 
13 And lead us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from evil. 
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14 For if you forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father also’ will 
forgive you; 15 but if you do not forgive men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses. 

16 “And when you fast, do not look dismal, like the hypocrites, for they 
disfigure their faces that their fasting may be seen by men. Truly, I say to 
you, they have their reward. ‘7 But when you fast, anoint your head and 
wash your. face, 18 that your fasting may not be seen by men but by your 
Father who is in secret; and your Father who sees in secret will reward 

ou. 
: 19“Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and 
rust consume and where thieves break in and steal, 2° but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust consumes and 
where thieves do not break in and steal. 1 For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. aa 

22 “The eye is the lamp of the body. So, if your eye is sound, your 
whole body will be full of light; 2% but if your eye is not sound, your whole 
body will be full of darkness. If then the light in you is darkness, how great 
is the darkness! : = 

24 “No one can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or he will be devoted to the one and despise the other. You 
cannot serve God and mammon. 

25 “Therefore I tell you, do not be anxious about your life, what you shall 
eat or what you shall drink, nor about your body, what you shall put on, 
Is not life more than food, and the body more than clothing? ? Look at 
the birds of the air: they neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns, and 
yet your heavenly Father feeds them. Are you not of more value than they? 
7 And which of you by being anxious can add one cubit to his span of 
life? 8 And why are you anxious about clothing? Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they neither toil nor spin; *® yet I tell you, even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 8° But if God so 
clothes the grass of the field, which today is alive and tomorrow is thrown 
into the oven, will he not much more clothe you, O men of little faith? 
31 Therefore do not be anxious, saying, ‘What shall we eat?’ or ‘What 
shall we drink?’ or “What shall we wear?’ 3? For the Gentiles seek all these 
things; and your heavenly Father knows that you need them all. 3% But 
seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
yours as well, ; 

34 “Therefore do not be anxious about tomorrow, for tomorrow will be 
anxious for itself. Let the day’s own trouble be sufficient for the day. 
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ROMANS 5:1-11 


Therefore, since we are justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. ?, Through him we have obtained access 
to this grace in which we stand, and we rejoice in our hope of sharing 
the glory of God. ? More than that, we rejoice in our sufferings, knowing 
that suffering produces endurance, * and endurance produces character, and 
character produces hope, ° and hope does not disappoint us, because God’s 
love has been poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit which has 
been given to us. 

6 While we were yet helpless, at the right time Christ died for the un- 
godly. * Why, one will hardly die for a righteous man—though perhaps for 
a good man one will dare even to die. ® But God shows his love for us in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. ® Since, therefore, we are 
now justified by his blood, much more shall we be saved by him from the 
wrath of God. 1° For if while we were enemies we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, now that we are reconciled, shall we 
be saved by his life. 44 Not only so, but we also rejoice in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have now received our reconciliation. 
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